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revenue but for other aims. And the possible uses for such purposes ought not to be rejected without careful consideration. A customs union for the whole British Empire would be the most powerful instrument that ever existed, if it could be used effectively, either for commercial agreements or for retaliation. The initial difficulty would be to decide on the principles which should govern the uses of so powerful a weapon; principles which would be accepted by the varied interests of the constituent states of the empire.
It must be admitted, moreover, that taxation for other than revenue purposes is beset with practical difficulties. The most ardent protectionist would hardly propose, as the model for the new British empire, the ancient Chinese type of isolation from the foreigner. And certainly there is nothing in the ideas of Adam. Smith, even after making full allowance for his emphasis on the relative advantages of home over foreign trade, which would lead up to any system of " prohibitions and high duties."
The negative argument becomes overwhelming if we try to invent a complex and detailed protective system for the whole British Empire. Let any one who doubts this look at the new tariff of the United States and consider by what changes it might be adapted to the case of the British Empire.1
1 The new Tariff Act (Payne) was signed by the President on 5th August 1909. It is published in the Economist for 21st August with the schedules in detail for the benefit of traders interested. Its general characteristics are of equal interest to the politician and economist. The dutiable list embraces fourteen schedules, and the clauses indicating various and multitudinous items are 481 in number, and extend over about twenty columns of the